THE "FATHER OF STRATEGY."

always outnumbered him, as the allies did Frederick; at
time forces could be concentrated against him which to all
pearance could not fail to overwhelm him. And yet,
under favorable conditions the bolder of the Roman general^
were able to snatch minor successes from Hannibal, norto
ever had the hardihood to risk a battle to the bitter encl
however great the odds. Nor was it the Roman army whiett
finally drove Hannibal out of Italy. It was the military
necessity and the call of Carthage to resist Scipio at he^
gates which rid Rome of this incubus of half a generation.

What makes Hannibal's military accomplishment so note-
worthy is his skill as a strategist. As the Romans learned
their trade from him, and what they learned has been pe:r-
petuatecl, Hannibal has been well called the Father of Strat-
egy. Excepting in the case of Alexander, and some
isolated instances, all wars up to the Second Punic
had been decided largely, if not entirely, by battle-tactics.
Strategic ability had been comprehended only on a minoir
scale. Armies had inarched towards each other, had fougtrb
in parallel order, and the conqueror had imposed terms oix
his opponent* Any variation from this rule consisted in arm-
bnseades or other stratagems. That war could be waged by-
avoiding in lieu of seeking battle; that the results of a vic-
tory could be earned by attacks upon the enemy's communi-
cations, by flank manoeuvres, by seizing positions from wMefa.
safely to threaten Mm in ease he moved, and by other devices
of strategy, was not understood* This came into play aftear
Camm, when Rome adopted her new policy and Hannibal
was compelled by poverty of resources to pursue the same
course* For the first time in the history of war, we see two
contending generals avoiding each other, occupying impreg-
nable camps on heights, marching about each other's flaixks
to seize eities or supplies in their rear, harassing each othea?e under other eomti-
